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John  Sloan,  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  at  Third  Street,  1928 


New  York's  position  as  the  nation's 
center  for  business,  banking,  and 
industry  was  placed  in  jeopardy  in 
the  decades  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War  because  there  was  no  rapid  transit 
system  in  Manhattan.  Various  private  rail- 
road companies  had  established  commuter 
services  in  the  1850s  and  1860s  to  serve  the 
business  and  professional  classes  living  at  a 
distance  from  Manhattan.  But  in  Manhattan 
itself  traveling  quickly  through  streets  during 
business  hours  was  becoming  an  impossi- 
bility. Surface  transportation  was  slow — the 
best  streets  were  paved  with  cobble,  and 
they  were  clogged  by  horsecars,  horse- 
drawn  wagons,  buggies,  and  pedestrians. 
The  solution  to  the  city's  need  for  a  rapid 
transportation  system  came  first  in  the  form 
of  the  elevated  railroads.  By  1880,  railroads 
and  stations  had  risen  above  ground  level  on 
steel  superstructures  along  Second,  Third, 
Sixth,  and  Ninth  Avenues.  The  els  provided 
a  desperately  needed,  speedy  and  efficient 
way  of  moving  around  the  city.  In  one  year, 
1903,  a  quarter  century  after  service  began, 
250  million  passengers  rode  the  Manhattan  els. 

But  the  el  trains  were  a  mixed  blessing, 
for  they  were  inconvenient,  dangerous,  and 
noisy.  And  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  city  decided  to  build  a  subway 
system.  Early  in  the  new  century,  following 
the  successful  construction  of  subways  in 
European  cities  (and,  to  New  York's  chagrin, 
in  Boston),  New  York  began  operating  its 
first  subway  line.  On  October  27,  1904,  the 
first  subway  train — the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  (IRT)  line— left  City  Hall  Station  for  a 
ceremonial  run  to  Broadway  and  103rd 


Street,  amidst  one  of  the  biggest  celebrations 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  As  more  and  more 
subway  lines  were  completed  in  the  next 
three  decades,  regular  commuters  switched 
from  the  el  to  the  subway.  And  the  els 
gradually  fell  into  disuse;  in  Manhattan  by 
the  early  1940s  all  except  the  Third  Avenue  el 
had  been  dismantled. 

Both  the  el  and  subway  systems  had  an 
important  advantage  over  private  transporta- 
tion: they  were  affordable.  Between  about 
1920  and  1950 — the  period  when  the  majority 
of  the  works  in  this  exhibition  were  pro- 
duced— the  nickel  fare  made  the  subways 
available  to  more  New  Yorkers  than  at  any 
period  before  or  after. 

Traveling  on  the  New  York  City  subway, 
we  become  spectators  at  a  theater.  And  part 
of  the  intensity  of  the  spectacle  lies  in  the 
subway's  emblematic  relationship  to  the  city 
itself.  In  the  subterranean  world  of  the 
subways,  no  less  than  on  the  heights  of  the 
els,  all  classes  and  neighborhoods  interact  in 
great  physical  and  emotional  proximity,  lay- 
ing bare  in  momentary  and  sometimes  sur- 
real encounters  the  complex  relations  and 
tensions  between  the  different  peoples  who 
inhabit  the  city. 

The  selection  of  paintings  and  prints  in  this 
exhibition,  drawn  mainly  from  the  Perma- 
nent Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  covers  six  decades  of  subway 
and  el  scenes.  Like  the  city  which  they 
represent,  the  works  reveal  mixed  and  con- 
flicting feelings  about  the  transit  system.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  perceived  as  an  alter  ego 
of  the  city,  a  vital  and  necessary  element  of 


Edward  Laning,  Fourteenth  Street,  1931 


New  York  life;  on  the  other,  it  functions  like  a 
symbolic  id,  a  place  where  feelings  of  extreme 
anxiety  and  alienation  about  city  life  are 
given  free  flow. 

The  three  generations  of  artists  repre- 
sented here — most  of  them  practitioners  of 
realism — worked  in  highly  individualized 
styles;  yet  they  had  in  common  a  major 
concern  for  the  depiction  of  urban  life.  Many 
were  associated  with  the  two  important 
twentieth-century  schools  of  American  real- 
ism, the  Ashcan  School  (Sloan)  and  the  14th 
Street  School  (Bishop,  Cadmus,  Laning, 
Marsh,  Soyer,  Spruance,  and  Tooker). 
Among  the  other  artists,  Landeck,  Loew, 
Lozowick,  and  Pachner  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  modernist  movements,  even 
though  the  individual  works  shown  here 
seem  less  "modern"  than  their  other 
achievements. 

In  1928  John  Sloan  painted  Sixth  Avenue 
Elevated  at  Third  Street,  which  seems  to 
epitomize  the  gaiety  and  skittish  spirits  we 
associate  with  the  period  immediately  prior 
to  the  stockmarket  crash  of  1929.  Sloan's 
painting  is  a  complexly  structured  night 
scene.  Lights  from  the  street,  a  store,  trolley, 
automobile,  and  train  illuminate  the  faces  of 
a  group  of  young  women  scattering  in  the 
foreground  at  left.  On  the  right,  a  chorus 
line  of  women  crosses  the  street  under  the 
elevated  tracks;  overhead,  trains  traveling  in 
opposite  directions  streak  by.  In  the  narrow 
lane  at  the  left  comes  a  car  whose  headlights 
dance  in  unison  with  the  line  of  receding 
street  lamps.  The  trains  on  the  elevated 
tracks  add  a  note  of  excitement  and  speed  to 
the  scenes  taking  place  at  street  level. 


Through  the  crisscrossing  of  diagonal  lines, 
Sloan  successfully  integrates  human  life  and 
machines  into  a  believable,  of-the-moment 
urban  setting. 

By  comparison,  in  Fourteenth  Street  (1931) 
Edward  Laning  attempts  no  integration  of 
the  figures  with  the  el  that  symbolizes 
mechanization.  He  largely  contains  the  bus- 
tling, even  hectic,  activity  of  the  street  in  a 
frieze  arrangement  running  across  the  front 
of  the  picture  plane.  He  confines  the  el 
station  to  the  middle  plane,  placing  on  its 
stairways  figures  whose  relatively  diminutive 
scale  suggests  a  great  distance  from  the 
foreground.  Further,  Laning  gives  his  scene 
a  quaintly  picturesque  look  by  emphasizing 
the  Swiss-chalet  appearance  of  the  el  station 
in  a  period  known  for  its  celebration  of  the 
dynamism  of  the  machine  aesthetic. 
Nothing,  however,  compromises  the  work's 
distinctly  spirited  mood.  The  milling  throng 
in  the  foreground,  the  bright,  bold  palette, 
and  the  centered  location  of  the  el  convey 
the  picture's  dominant  message:  that  the 
rapid  transit  system  occupies  an  essential  place 
in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New  York  life. 

The  same  sense  of  urban  liveliness  had 
characterized  John  Sloan's  earlier  works.  In 
his  etching  Return  from  Toil  (1915),  a  line  of 
women  is  framed  in  the  background  by  the 
suggestion  of  an  elevated  railroad  and  sta- 
tion. The  women's  spirits  are  so  obviously 
elated,  even  celebratory,  that  the  title  seems 
ironic — until  one  sees  that  Sloan's  real  point 
in  this  small  image  is  the  city's  indomitable 
energy,  here  embodied  in  the  comely  forms 
of  women  just  released  from  a  day's  work.  In 
Sixth  Avenue,  Greenwich  Village  (1923),  Sloan 


Reginald  Marsh,  The  El,  c.  1928 


squeezes  clusters  of  animated  men  and 
women  between  the  diagonal  of  the  el  and 
the  rounded  canopy  of  the  Cave  Moulin 
Rouge.  In  Sloan's  eyes,  sexual  vitality  is 
analogous  to  the  city  itself,  prominently 
signified  by  the  el.  In  a  third  etching,  Subway 
Stairs  (1926),  Sloan  lightheartedly  capitalizes 
on  the  idea  that  the  city  is  an  erotic  place. 
Gusts  of  air  from  the  subway's  depths  blow 
up  the  woman's  skirt,  revealing  her  gartered 
thighs  to  the  man  coming  up  the  steps. 

Sloan's  erotic  vision  of  the  subway  served 
as  a  metaphor  for  the  energy  of  the  city.  In 
Reginald  Marsh's  works — The  El  (c.  1928)  and 
BMT  Fourteenth  Street  (1932) — sultriness  sup- 
plants Sloan's  skittish  flirtatiousness.  The 
discarded  paper  at  the  foot  of  the  man  in 
Marsh's  Why  Not  Use  the  "L"?  (1930)  reads: 
"Does  the  Sex  Urge  Explain  Judge  Crater's 
Mysterious  Disappearance?"  Is  this  another 
allusion  to  the  subway  as  a  place  of  subterra- 
nean erotic  fantasies,  a  Tunnel  of  Love  one 
entered  for  a  nickel?  John  Dos  Passos  in 
Manhattan  Transfer  (1925),  a  novel  about  city 
life,  describes  the  sexual  fantasy  of  a  mes- 
senger boy  in  a  subway  car  who  is  "pressed 
up  against  the  back  of  a  tall  blonde  woman," 
wishing  the  train  would  stall  and  the  lights 
go  out  as  "elbows,  packages,  shoulders, 
buttocks,  jiggled  closer  with  every  lurch  of 
the  screeching  express." 

The  next  group  of  painters,  beginning 
with  Raphael  Soyer  and  Isabel  Bishop,  con- 
tinue in  a  different  vein  the  metaphorical 
approach  of  Sloan  and  Marsh.  In  Soyer's 
Office  Girls  (1936),  women  walk  briskly  to 
work  or  are  running  errands  on  their  lunch 
breaks.  Though  in  close  physical  proximity, 


they  are  adept  at  avoiding  physical  or  emo- 
tional contact  with  others  and  intent  on 
getting  to  their  destinations.  Their  pur- 
poseful air  contrasts  with  the  lost  look  on  the 
face  of  the  homeless  man  in  the  shadows, 
representative  of  one  of  the  many  unem- 
ployed around  Union  Square  during  the 
Depression. 

Isabel  Bishop,  like  Soyer,  painted  and 
sketched  the  working  girl.  Throughout  her 
career  she  seems  to  have  identified  with  the 
subway  rider.  For  many  years  she  commuted 
between  her  home  in  Riverdale,  New  York, 
and  her  studio  on  Union  Square,  changing 
daily  at  Grand  Central  Station  for  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  subway.  In  two  etchings,  Strap 
Hangers  (1940)  and  Strap  Hangers,  No.  2 
(1950),  Bishop's  female  figures  interrelate 
with  their  fellow  passengers.  By  contrast,  in 
the  painting  Homeward  (1951),  the  artist  cap- 
tures the  subway  rider's  self-protective  habit 
of  avoiding  all  eye  and  physical  contact.  And 
in  Subway  Scene  (1957-58),  she  moves  to  a 
more  obvious  statement  about  the  isolation 
of  a  passenger  in  the  subway — her  figures 
appear  locked  in  the  grids  of  the  station's 
architecture.  Bishop's  careful  method  of 
layering  paint  over  a  gesso  ground  produces 
a  particularly  appropriate  effect  for  her  sub- 
ject. The  figures  gradually  come  into  focus, 
as  if  emerging  from  a  crowd. 

The  isolated  figures  and  couples  in 
Subway  (1933-34)  by  Lily  Furedi  are  lit  by 
glowing  neon  pastel  colors.  Like  Marsh, 
Soyer,  and  Bishop,  Furedi  is  interested  in 
exploring  the  psychology  of  people  in  a 
crowd.  What  kinds  of  barriers  do  people 
erect  to  protect  themselves  from  unwelcome 


George  Tooker,  The  Subway,  1950 


intrusion?  One  man  is  slumped  in  thought, 
another  reads  a  newspaper,  and  a  woman 
reapplies  her  lipstick.  Michael  Loew  repre- 
sents both  solitary  and  companionable  fig- 
ures in  yd  Ave.  El  (1934)  in  a  composition 
which  recalls  Daumier's  The  Third  Class  Car- 
riage (c.  1860-62),  the  origin  of  all  modern 
transportation  scenes.  Figures  traveling 
alone  on  the  subway  are  the  subjects  of 
Joseph  Solman's  portraits  in  gouache  on 
newspaper.  The  people  portrayed  in  Seated 
Man  Holding  Hat  (c.  1965)  and  Seated  Man  in 
Trenchcoat  (1967)  are  subway  riders  Solman 
observed  as  he  rode  to  and  from  the 
New  York  racetracks. 

By  comparison  to  this  group  of  paintings, 
the  works  of  John  Sloan  and  Edward  Laning 
are  cheerful  in  mood,  having  been  created  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Depression.  They  come 
across  as  the  products  of  a  more  trusting, 
naive  age,  when  camaraderie  was  the  norm 
and  there  was  joy  in  a  world  where  elevated 
trains  rattled  above.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
transition  from  Sloan's  and  Laning's  buoyant 
imagery  to  the  isolation  of  Soyer's  figures 
and  the  alienation  in  Bishop's  works  repli- 
cates the  changing  attitudes  toward  life  in 
the  city. 

A  few  artists  in  this  exhibition — Pachner, 
Spruance,  and  Tooker — take  an  unrelievedly 
bleak  view  of  the  city's  subway  system.  In 
their  vision,  life  in  the  subways  resembles  a 
modern  Dante's  Inferno  through  whose  dark 
portals  people  enter  at  the  peril  of  their 
humanity.  A  twentieth-century  Hades  is  just 
what  we  see  in  Benton  Spruance's  powerful 
images  of  subterranean  subway  passages, 
which  reduce  the  modern  worker  to  the 


status  of  an  automaton.  In  The  People  Work — 
Morning  and  The  People  Work — Evening  (1937), 
the  subway  walls  have  been  cut  away  to 
reveal  lines  of  drudging  riders.  The  rounded, 
processional  figures,  the  lights,  the  powerful 
verticals  and  horizontals — all  suggest  the 
deadening  monotony  of  the  "loop"  of  life, 
symbolized  by  the  subway.  Spruance's 
lithographs  bring  to  mind  Hart  Crane's  poem 
"The  Bridge"  (1930):  "In  the  car  /  the  overtone 
of  motion  /  underground,  the  monotone  /  of 
motion  is  the  sound  /  of  other  faces,  also 
underground — ." 

A  sinister  sequel  to  Spruance's  litho- 
graphs is  the  ambivalently  titled  Terminal, 
Number  1  (1959-60)  by  William  Pachner,  in 
which  a  row  of  skeletal  figures  faces  the  viewer. 
George  Tooker  provides  a  malevolent  twist 
to  the  notion  of  the  subway  as  prison  in  The 
Subway  (1950).  His  painting  seems  to  summa- 
rize all  the  earlier  fears  and  anxieties  about 
city  life:  it  is  the  city  of  endless  corridors  and 
stairwells  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

Although  we  are  separated  from  such 
works  as  Tooker's  and  Pachner's  by  three 
decades,  they  still  seem  topical — as  do  all 
the  works  in  this  exhibition.  The  excitement 
and  tensions  they  represent  of  living  in  the 
city  and  traveling  in  the  subways  remain  part 
of  our  daily  experience. 

Josephine  Gear 
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Paintings 


Isabel  Bishop  (1902-1988) 

Homeward,  1951 

Tempera  and  oil  on  panel,  26  X  20 
Private  collection;  courtesy  Midtown 
Galleries,  New  York 

Subway  Scene,  1957-58 
Tempera  and  oil  on  composition 
board,  40  x  28 
Purchase    58.55 


Paul  Cadmus  (b.  1904) 

Commuter  Rush,  1935 

Tempera  and  oil  on  paper,  5V2  x  12 

The  Regis  Collection,  Minneapolis 


Lily  Furedi  (b.  1901) 

Subway,  1933-34 

Oil  on  canvas,  39  x  48 

National  Museum  of  American  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Edward  Laning  (1906-1981) 

Fourteenth  Street,  1931 
Tempera  on  canvas,  30  x  40 
Purchase    33.17 


Michael  Loew  (1907-1985) 

yd  Ave.  El,  1934 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  36 

Marilyn  Pearl  Gallery,  New  York 


Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 

The  El,  c.  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest     80.31.9 

Why  Not  Use  the  "L"?,  1930 
Tempera  on  canvas,  36  x  48 
Purchase    31.293 

BMT  Fourteenth  Street,  1932 
Tempera  on  canvas,  60  x  36 
Private  collection 


William  Pachner  (b.  1915) 

Terminal,  Number  1,  1959-60 
Oil  on  canvas,  50  x  473/4 
Purchase    60.19 


John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  at  Third  Street,  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 
Purchase    36.154 


Joseph  Solman  (b.  1909) 

Seated  Man  Holding  Hat,  c.  1965 
Gouache  on  newspaper,  11  x  71/,  sight 
Rosenfeld  Fine  Arts,  New  York 

Seated  Man  in  Trenchcoat,  1967 

Gouache  on  newspaper,  14  x  10V2  sight 

Rosenfeld  Fine  Arts,  New  York 


Raphael  Soyer  (1899-1987) 

Office  Girls,  1936 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  24 

Purchase     36.149 


George  Tooker  (b.  1920) 

The  Subway,  1950 

Tempera  on  composition  board,  i8vfc  x  36V& 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Juliana 
Force  Purchase  Award    50.23 


Prints 


Subway  Car  Cards 


Isabel  Bishop  (1902-1 

Strap  Hangers,  from  the  portfolio 
Eight  Etchings  1938-1959,  1940 
Etching:  sheet,  127/9,  x  97/8;  plate,  67/s  x  4 
Gift  of  the  artist  and  Associated 
American  Artists    78.43.3 

Strap  Hangers,  No.  2,  from  the  portfolio 
Eight  Etchings  1936-1959,  1950 
Etching:  sheet,  13  x  10;  plate,  4%  x  3 
Gift  of  the  artist  and  Associated 
American  Artists    81.20.6 


Coney  Island,  1932 

Cardboard,  15  x  20 

The  New- York  Historical  Society 

Hotel  Greystone,  c.  1939 

Cardboard, 11  x  21 

Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  Yankees  and  Brooklyn  Dodgers, 
from  the  series  Then  and  Now,  1941 
Cardboard, 11  x  21 
The  New- York  Historical  Society 


Armin  Landeck  (1905-1984) 

Subway  Station,  14th  Street,  1951 
Engraving:  sheet,  133/16  x  207/8; 
plate,  7'5/.6  x  i5I5/l6 
Gift  of  Helen  S.  Tankersley    86.68.85 


Louis  Lozowick  (1892-1973) 

Allen  Street  (Under  the  El),  1929 

Color  lithograph:  sheet,  n'/i6  x  l^-Var, 

image,  j^Ab  x  ns/,6 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 

Committee     86.28 


John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

Return  from  Toil,  1915 

Etching:  sheet,  9%  x  12^6;  plate,  4^8  x  511/,6 

Purchase     31. 853 

Sixth  Avenue,  Greenwich  Village,  1923 
Etching:  sheet,  93/8  x  i23/s;  plate,  47/s  x  67/s 
Purchase    82.43.5 

Subway  Stairs,  1926 

Etching:  sheet,  87/16  x  y?/l6-  plate,  6'5/i6  x  5 

Purchase    31.892 


Benton  Spruance  (1904-1967) 

The  People  Work — Evening,  from  the 

series  The  People  Work,  1937 

Lithograph:  sheet,  157/8  x  22^/4,' 

image,  13V8  x  i87/8 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy 

82.2.3 

The  People  Work — Morning,  from  the 

series  The  People  Work,  1937 

Lithograph:  sheet,  157/8  x  22'/,; 

image,  13V8  x  i8t/s 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy 

82.2.1 


Grand  Central  Station  and  Times  Square, 
from  the  series  Then  and  Now,  c.  1941 
Cardboard, 11  x  21 
The  New- York  Historical  Society 

Duvernoy  Baked  Goods,  c.  1945 

Cardboard, 11  x  21 

Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dorset  Chicken,  1946 
Cardboard,  10V2  x  27 
Ellen  Hart's  Stardust  Diner,  New  York 
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